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May /June  1975 


For  the  Support  of  Human  R^ghts  South  Korea 
665  Lytt'on  Avenue  Falo  Alto^Calif.  94501 


Dear  Friends: 

I  have  returned  from  Japan  to  participate  and  work  for 
the  support  group  of  human  rights  in  South  Korea.  I  lived 
for  seven  years  in  Japan  working  as  the  director  of  the  East 
Asia  Center  of  Friends  World  College  and  during  that  time 
often  travelled  to  Korea.  But  now  I  feel  that  perhaps  again 
my  work  lies  in  America,  if  the  way  should  open.  Perhaps 
I  can  help  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding— to  be  a 
bridge— between  the  East  and  the  West. 

I  believe  that  the  forces  of  life  are  stronger  than  the 
forces  of  death.  We  must  cultivate  a  faith  that  never  falters 
and  a  mind  that  is  always  open  to  creative  experiments.  Day 
by  day  our  actions  must  be  a  testimony  for  peace. 

I  have  been  deeply  touched  and  strengthened  by  the 
support  from  many  of  you.  I  can  be  reached  c/o  KOREA 
LINK 

Nicola  Geiger 


please  note! 

DO  NOT  SEND  ADVERTISEMENTS  TO  THE 
DONG  A  ILBO  NEWSPAPER!  Unfortunately,  it 
has  fired  160  reporters  and  changed  its  courageous 
free  press  policy,  submitting  to  Government  censor¬ 
ship.  The  160  reporters  and  their  families  are  picket 
ing  the  offices  of  the  newspaper  daily  and  are 
determined  not  to  let  freedom  of  the  press  die  in 
S.  Korea. 

This  issue  of  KOREA  LINK  has  been  edited  by  Ken  Kilimnik,  a 
fellow  of  Action  for  World  Comnnunitv,  1424  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036,  with  the  assistance  of  Nicola  Geiger. 


WHO  OWNS 

I.  “ECONOMIC  MIRACLES”  UNMASKED 

‘So-called  economic  development  in  Korea  turned  out  to  be 
the  conspiracy  of  a  few  rulers  against  the  poor  people  and 
a  curse  to  the  environment.  —Theological  Declaration  of 
Korean  Christians,  May  20,  1973. 

Under  the  fourteen  year  old  regime  of  Chung  Hee  Park, 
South  Korea’s  gross  national  product  (GNP)  and  exports 
have  grown  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  South  Korea  has  created  “economic  miracles”  that 
should  be  emulated  by  other  third  world  countries. 

None  of  the  “economic  miracles”  are  related  with  raising 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
Further,  the  dazzling  statistical  increases  become  substan¬ 
tially  deflated  when  currency  devaluations  and  the  high 
inflation  rate  are  considered.  The  reality  of  South  Korea’s 
economy  is  more  akin  to  the  predicament  of  a  drug  addict, 
who  requires  ever-increasing  doses  of  foreign  injections 
(capital),  and  whose  health  steadily  deteriorates. 

South  Korea  has  pursued  a  vigorous  “export  first” 
strategy  in  light,  labor-intensive  industry.  Heavy  industry 
needed  for  the  labor-intensive  exports  has  also  been  pro¬ 
moted,  such  as  oil,  petrochemicals,  steel,  machine  tools, 
fertilizer  plants,  and  nuclear  power  projects.  Manufactured 
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goods  accounted  for  88%  of  exports  in  1972  as  opposed  to 
only  28%  in  1961.*  Principal  exports  are  garments,  electric¬ 
al  goods,  plywood,  textile  fabrics,  steel  plates,  footwear,  and 
ships. 

A.  The  Cheap  Labor  Strategy  and  Agriculture 

The  19.9  billion  GNP  (1972)  and  last  year’s  record  $4 
billion  plus  in  exports  have  failed  to  help  the  urban  worker 
or  the  farmer.  A  1974  survey  by  the  country’s  only  labor 
federation,  the  Federation  of  Korean  Trade  Unions  (FKTU), 
reported  that  60%  of  its  544,000  members  earned  less  than 
the  government-calculated  cost  of  living  for  the  average 
family.^  The  average  hourly  wages  for  workers  in  the 
mining-manufacturing  sector  is  $.28  and  in  the  textile¬ 
clothing  sector,  $.20.'’ 

The  South  Korean  Government  and  foreign  investors 
openly  acknowledge  and  even  advertise  that  cheap,  con¬ 
trolled  labor  is  the  source  of  Korea’s  “economic  miracles.” 
The  director  of  foreign  investment  for  South  Korea’s 
Economic  Planning  Board  told  Business  Week  that  wages 
were  1/lOth  that  of  the  U.S.  and  l/6th  that  of  Japan.”^ 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  quoted  a  U.S.  businessman  in 
Seoul:  “The  biggest  attraction  here  is  the  labor  force- 


intelligent,  energetic  and  low  paid.  It’s  Korea’s  major 
natural  resource.”^ 

The  Government’s  “export  first”  strategy  has  neglected 
the  development  of  agriculture.  Government-regulated  rice 
purchase  prices  are  kept  to  a  level  which  has  never  exceeded 
the  farmer’s  production  costs. ^  The  Government  must  ensure 
low  food  prices  so  that  wages  can  remain  low  and  foreign 
investments  will  grow.  Meanwhile,  food  grains  are  imported 
from  the  U.S.  and  Japan  to  replace  declining  domestic 
production.  South  Korea  has  received  more  than  $2 
billion  in  U.S.  food  aid  through  the  Public  Law  480  “Food 
for  Peace”  loans  and  grants  programs,  more  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  except  for  India. ^  Last  year,  2.85 
million  tons  of  cereal  grains  were  imported  at  a  cost  of 
$725  million.® 

These  factors,  in  addition  to  the  low  capital  outlay  for 
agricultural  development  (less  than  20%  of  the  1975 
government  budget)^  and  the  small  size  of  the  average 
farm  (2.2  acres), ^  have  resulted  in  a  mass  migration  of  bank¬ 
rupt  farmers  to  the  cities. 

From  1964-1970,  the  population  of  Seoul  doubled  to 
six  million  people.  The  official  estimate  is  that  2.5  million 
of  Seoul’s  residents  lived  in  squatter  settlements  in  1970, 
half  of  them  in  wooden  shacks  or  tents.  The  ex-farmers 
have  become  a  huge  reservoir  of  cheap  labor. 

B.  Sobering  Statistics 

Currency -devaluations  and  the  high  inflation  rate  dis¬ 
tort  Korea’s  GNP  and  export  growth  rate.  Last  December, 
the  Korean  won  was  devalued  21%.  I'his  meant  that  other 
currencies  could  buy  more  in  or  from  South  Korea.  Ex¬ 
porters,  however,  reported  that  orders  did  not  increase, 
but  import  costs  did.*  *  The  conservative-minded  World 
Bank  calculated  the  country’s  inflation  rate  to  be  26.6% 
last  year. 

South  Kore^  exports  are  heavily  dependent  on  imported 


C.  Prostitution  and  Emigration- State  Policy 

One  of  Park’s  answers  to  the  foreign  exchange  crunch  has 
been  to  promote  prostitution  and  emigration  as  earners  of 
foreign  exchange.  South  Korea’s  Education  Minister  Min 
Gwan  Suk  said  at  a  school  in  Tokyo  last  year:  “These 
kisaeng  girls  who  have  come  to  Japan  in  large  numbers  are 
working  hard  day  and  night  selling  their  .  .  .  and  their 
patriotic  devotion  is  praiseworthy.”  Time  Magazine  re¬ 
ported  that  5,000  Kisaeng  (Korean  “hostesses”)  were 
registered  with  the  government  and  at  least  10,000  receive 
health  care  to  “service”  American  GIs.*  ®  Up  until  last 
September’s  Government-sponsored  anti-Japanese  demon¬ 
strations,  South  Korea  was  rapidly  becoming  Japan’s 
bordello.  In  1973.  450.000  Jaoanese  tourists  visited  South 


raw  materials.  Plywood,  the  largest  export  item  in  1973,  is 
produced  entirely  from  imported  lumber.  Oil  costs  sky¬ 
rocketed  from  $262  million  in  1973  to  $864  million  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1974.  Along  with  the  decline  in 
agricultural  self-sufficiency,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  South  Korea  has  been  running  chronic  trade  deficits. 
In  1973,  $997  million  more  worth  of  goods  was  imported 
than  was  exported.  Last  year’s  deficit  was  higher. 


South  Korea  Trades  primarily  with  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
(see  chart). 


SOUTH  KOREA'S  TRADING  PARTNERS,  1973 

U.S. 

Japan 

U.S.  &  Japan 

%  of  Exports 

32 

38 

70 

%  of  i  mports 

28 

41 

69 

Many  goods  sent  to  Japan  are  re-exported  to  the  U.S. 
“after  Japan  puts  finishing  touches  and  its  own  brand  on 


them.”*  2 

The  Government  must  attract  increasing  amounts  of 
foreign  loans  to  meet  its  trade  deficits.  As  a  result,  foreign 
debt  rose  from  $3.3  billion  in  1973*  ®  to  $5  billion  last 

1  4 

year. 


Kisaeng  serving  Japanese  clients  at  dinner  party. 
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Korea;  5/6ths  of  them  male.  They  helped  provide,  along 
with  U.S.  troops,  an  estimated  1120  million  in  earnings.*  ^ 

The  Government  also  encourages  overseas  employment 
and  migration.  From  1964-1974,  over  100,000  Koreans 
emigrated.  Overseas  employment  stood  at  90,000  in  August 
1974,  with  the  largest  number  of  workers,  principally  coal 
miners  and  nurses,  in  West  Germany.*  ^  The  Vietnam  War 
provided  Park  with  at  least  $932  million  in  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  the  300,000  plus  Korean  mercenary  troops 
who  served  there  on  rotation  and  the  goods  produced  for 
the  war  effort.*  ® 

D.  A  Dumping  Ground 

Japanese  companies  have  been  exporting  polluting 
factories  to  South  Korea  and  Southeast  Asian  countries 
as  pressure  and  awareness  from  Japanese  environmental 
groups  grow.  Recently,  however,  Toyama  Chemical  In¬ 
dustries  was  stopped  from  exporting  a  polluting  factory 
producing  mercurochrome  to  South  Korea  by  aroused 
citizens’  groups  in  both  Japan  and  Korea. 

Korean  subsidiaries  and  joint  ventures  of  Japanese  and 
U.S.  multinational  corporations  frequently  receive  second¬ 
hand  equipment  that  is  grossly  over-valued  or  under-valued, 
depending  on  the  tax  benefits  available  from  South  Korea 
and  the  country  of  origin  for  the  imported  materials.  The 
Korean  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Seoul  com¬ 
plained  last  May  that  Japanese  companies  charge  excessive 
prices  for  industrial  raw  materials  to  prevent  Korea  from 
underselling  competing  exports.*  ^ 

Despite  savage  government  repression  of  any  strong  trade 
unions,  there  are  indications  of  growing  unrest  among 
workers.  Religious-based  organizations,  such  as  the  Urban 
Industrial  Mission  and  the  Korean  Student  Christian 
Federation,  are  among  the  prime  targets  of  Park’s  repeated 
crackdowns  and  frame-ups.  The  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (KCIA)  has  long  controlled  the  country’s  only 
labor  federation,  the  FKTU.  At  its  last  annual  meeting  in 
October  1974,  FKTU  unions  openly  demanded  an  end  to 
government  manipulation  of  the  Federation  and  a  halt 
to  the  suppression  of  labor  rights.^** 


II.  FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS* 

A.  Foreign  Loans 

The  1965  Normalization  Treaty  between  Japan  and  South 
Korea  launched  Japan’s  economic  penetration,  providing 
for  $800  million  in  grants  and  loans  from  public  and  private 
Japanese  sectors.  Japan’s  government  and  commercial  loans 
to  South  Korea  total  over  $1  billion.^  Many  Korean-owned 
companies  are  controlled  by  the  Japanese  zaibatsu  (Japanese 
financial  groupings)  as  a  result  of  loan  policies.  Hankuk 
Fertilizer  controls  49%  of  the  urea  fertilizer  market  and  has 
a  $45  million  loan  from  Mitsui  and  Co;  Han  II  controls  84% 
of  the  acrylic  fiber  market  and  has  a  $24  million  loan  from 
C.  Itoh. 

The  U.S.  has  been  the  largest  source  of  loans  for  the 
Park  Government.  Current  U.S.  public  assistance  includes: 

—  A  $20  million  low-interest  Housing  Guarantee 
Loan  from  federal  savings  and  loans  associations 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  part  of  the  State  Department;^ 
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Manufactured  goods: to  meet  ever  increasing  consumer  demand 
(KOREA  BUSINESS  NO.  24/1971) 


—  PL  480  “Food  for  Peace”  loans  and  grants  ($82 
million  allocated  for  1975);^ 

—  Military  assistance  grants  and  low  interest  credit 
sales  (totalling  at  least  $145-165  million  for  1975);* 

—  Insurance  coverage  totalling  $415  million  on  U.S. 
investments  by  the  Overseas  Private  Insurance 
Corporation  (OPIC),  a  satellite  agency  of  AID;^  and 

—  $500  million  in  outstanding  or  committed  credits, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  policies  for  U.S.  corporations 
by  the  Eximbank,  a  hybrid  public-private  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  financing  bank.’ 


1974  EXIMBANK  FINANCING  PROJECTS  IN  SOUTH  KOREA ' 

Amount 

Item 

$29  million 

2  Boeing  707  jets  for  Korean  Air  Lines 

$1 1  million 

Expansion  of  Kimpo  International  Airport 

$10  million 

Construction  of  cement  plant 

$3  million 

Polyester  yarn  plant 

$3  million 

Government  telecommunications  station 

$2  million 

Synthetics  fiber  plant 

Souce:  1974  Annual  Reoort,  Eximbank 

MAJOR  OPIC-INSURED  INVESTMENTS  IN  SOUTH  KOREA, 

1973  and  1974 

Comoanv 

Laraest  Sinale  Coveraae 

UNOCO.  Ltd.  (Union  Oil) 

$20.8  million 

Dana  Coro. 

$4.9  million 

First  National  City  Bank 

$1.3  million 

Chemtex  Fibres 

$1 .3  million 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co. 

$1 .3  million 

Source:  1973  and  1974  Annual  Reoort.  OPIC 

U.S.  economic  assistance,  of  course,  has  been  paralleled  by 
U.S.  military  assistance.  From  1966^1969,  30%  of  Korea’s 
foreign  exchange  came  from  the  U.S.  military.® 

South  Korea  has  also  done  well  among  the  international 
finance  banks.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  has  loaned 
more  funds  to  South  Korea  than  to  any  other  member 
country.^  In  1974,  $89  million  in  loans  was  approved.  The 
World  Bank,  in  which  the  U.S.  has  26%  of  the  subscription 
capital  and  voting  power,  plans  to  give  a  total  of  $300 
million  in  new  loans  in  1975.*  ** 


A  consortium  of  commercial  banks  recently  made  a  $200 
■;nillion  balance  of  payments  loan  to  South  Korea.  First 
National  City  Bank,  Bank  of  America,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  and  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  are  reported  to 
have  loaned  $25  million  each;  Marine  Midland,  Toronto 
Dominion,  Crocker  National,  and  Chemical  Banks  reported¬ 
ly  supplied  $25  million  each;  and  Bank  of  Montreal  and 
Morgan  Guaranty  Bank  chipped  in  $5  million  apiece.*  * 
Other  banks  loaned  smaller  amounts. 

B.  Foreign  Equity  Investments 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  APPROVALS,  1959-1974*^ 


Japan  $468  million 

773  projects 

67% 

U.S.  $185  million 

1 17  projects 

27% 

Other  $41  million 

6% 

TOTAL  $694  million 

1 00% 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  BY  SECTOR*^ 

Agriculture  and  Fishery 

$1 0.3  million 

1 .5% 

Manufacturing 

$524  million 

76% 

—Textiles 

($135  million) 

(19.5%) 

—Electronics 

($113  million) 

(16.2%) 

Social  Overhead  Capital 

$157  million 

22.5% 

—Hotels  and  Tourism 

($125  million) 

(18%) 

100% 

In  1970,  the  Foreign  Capital  Inducement  law  was  passed. 
It  provides  foreign  corporations  with  a  five  year  tax  holiday; 
a  50%  reduction  in  taxes  for  the  following  three  years;  no 
tariffs  on  imported  goods  used  for  exports;  and  a  ban  on 
strikes.  This  law  applies  in  service  industries  as  well  in  the 
manufacturing  sector.  That  same  year,  the  first  export 
processing  zone,  Masan,  was  designated.  Since  then,  many 
special  industrial  zones  have  been  created  for  export  pro¬ 
duction  (see  map).  In  essence,  the  Government  transfers 
many  of  its  powers  to  the  administrative  agency  for  the 
zone,  which  grants  foreign  corporations  extra-territorial 
rights. 

South  Korea  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  industrially- 
linked  with  Japan  in  a  manner  forecast  by  Yatsugi  Kazuo, 
director  of  the  Japan-Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  Cooperation 
Committee.  He  advocated  in  1970:  —transferring  polluting 
and  labor-intensive  industry  from  Japan  to  South  Korea; 
—banning  strikes  in  foreign-run  enterprises;  —increasing 
free  trade  and  industrial  zones;  —integrating  the  South 
Korean  coastal  industrial  zone  into  western  Japan’s 
economic  zone;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Japan-ROK 
economic  cooperative  zone.*^ 

Yatsugi’s  views  are  similar  to  the  recommendation  of 
Herman  Kahn,  director  of  the  Hudson  Institute  think  tank. 
In  a  1973  conference  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Hudson 
Institute  and  the  Asiatic  Research  Center  of  Korea  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kahn  outlined  three  “growth  opportunities”  for 
South  Korea;  —increasing  Japanese  investment  and  tourism; 
—using  surplus  labor  overseas  for  foreign  exchange  and 
training;  and  creating  more  free  export  zones.*  ® 

Although  U.S.  direct  investment  represents  only  27%  of 
the  total  foreign  equity  stake,  it  is  especially  welcomed  by 
Park.  He  said,  “If  the  great  American  corporations  invest  a 
large  amount  of  money  it  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
American  government  stationed  a  U.S.  infantry  division 


III.  ASPECTS  OF  U.S.  CORPORATE  PRESENCE 
IN  SOUTH  KOREA 


A.  Electronics 

The  special  law  for  foreign  investment  prohibiting  strikes, 
picketing,  or  organizing  was  enacted  as  a  result  of  labor  dis¬ 
putes  at  Oak  Electronics  Corporation  ^nd  Signetics  Korea 
(a  subsidiary  of  Corning  Glass  Works). 

Many  U.S.  electronics  firms,  sucb  as  Midtex,  Inc.,  sell  all 
of  their  Korean  output  to  other  subsidiaries  of  the  same 
company.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  real  value  of 
such  intracompany  transfers.^ 

B.  Textiles  and  Clothing 

Don’t  waste  my  death!  Many  people  are  overworked  in 
the  marketplace.  —Chun  Tae-il,  a  Korean  worker  who 
burned  himself  to  death  in  protest  against  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  clothing  factories,  November  12,  1970. 

Working  conditions  in  this  industrial  sector,  which  is 
flooding  the  U.S.  market  with  clothing  imports,  are  generally 
among  the  worst  in  South  Korea.  Two  officials  from  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union  (ACW  A)  reported: 

Almost  one-half  the  working  force  .  ■  - 

is  in  smaller  shops  where  government  laws  do  not 
apply  or  are  not  enforced  at  all .  .  .  Conditions  in  these  small 
shops  make  the  sweatshop  of  U.S.  labor  history  look  good. 
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Average  hours  are  1 0-14  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Age  of 
many  workers  is  12-14  years.  Average  pay  is  $.03  an  hour. 
Abuse,  indignity,  intolerably  cramped  quarters  and  cheating 
of  workers  are  commonplace  .  .  .  [in  the  shops]  there  is 
virtually  no  light  from  outside  ...  It  [is]  impossible  to 
stand  up  without  stooping.^ 

Much  of  the  raw  cotton  imported  for  this  industry 
comes  through  the  U.S.  PL  480  “Food  for  Peace”  Program. 
Over  S360  million  worth  of  raw  cotton  has  been  sold  to 
South  Korea  under  Title  I  of  PL  480  since  1955."*  This 
does  not  include  outright  grants. 


Textile  workers  in  Seoul's  Peace  Market,  1973 
Photo  credit-Norman  Thorpe 


C.  Oil  and  Petrochemicals 

Japanese  and  U.S.  corporations  dominate  this  critical 
sector.  Although  South  Korea  has  substantial  coal  reserves, 
80%  of  domestic  coal  consumption  is  used  for  residential 
cooking  and  heating.®  Imported  oil,  rather  than  coal,  has 
been  used  to  fuel  South  Korea’s  economic  growtli. 

The  three  existing  oil  refineries,  with  a  total  capacity  ot 
450,000  barrels  per  day  (BPD),  are  LJ.S. -Korean  joint 
ventures.  U.S.  participants  are  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Union 
Oil  Co.  of  California  and  Caltex  Petroleum  Corporation. 

All  three  companies  have  extended  loans  to  their  joint 
ventures. 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation  also  is  a  joint  venture  participant 
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in  Hangkuk  Sangsa  Co.,  Ltd.  (oil  storage);  Korea  Oil 
Company  (KOCO),  which  operates  a  $60  million  naphta 
cracking  plant  adjacent  to  Gulf’s  Ulsan  refinery;  Ssang  Tung 
Cement  Industrial  Company;  and  Chinhae  Chemical  Co. 
(fertilizer).  Gulf  contracted  for  keels  of  six  oil  tanks  from 
the  Korea  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company.^  Gulf, 
Shell,  and  Caltex  are  exploring  for  oil  offshore  of  South 
Korea. 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  is  a  participant  in  a  $41  million 
ethylene  plant  in  the  Ulsan  complex  through  Korea  Pacific 
Chemical  Company.  Skelly  Oil  Co.  (majority -owned  by 
Getty  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  via  J.  Paul  Getty’s  holding  company, 
Mission  Corporation)  is  a  joint  venture  participant  in 
Tongsuh  Petrochemical  Corporation,  which  operates  a 
$25  million  acrylonitrite  plant  at  Ulsan. 

In  sum,  the  control  of  the  Ulsan  petrochemical  complex, 
where  most  of  South  Korea’s  synthetic  fibers  are  produced, 
rests  squarely  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  and  Japanese  companies. 
Foreign  companies  and  banks  provided  80%  of  the  capital, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  loans.  The  largest  creditors  for  the 
complex  are  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Asian  Development  Bank, 
Marubeni  Corporation,  and  Mitsui  and  Company.^ 

A  fourth  oil  refinery  is  being  planned  b;y  Japanese  and 
Saudi  Arabian  interests. 

D.  Nuclear  Power 

The  first  two  nuclear  power  plants  in  South  Korea  are 
being  built  by  Westinghouse  Corporation.  The  first  one  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1975.  To  supply  it,  the  U.S.  is 
planning  to  ship  100,000  lbs.  of  slightly -enriched  uranium, 
enough  to  produce  150  atomic  bombs  the  size  of  the 
Hiroshima  blast.®  The  U.S.  Eximbank  is  proposing  to 
finance  $315  million  of  the  total  estimated  $673  million 
cost  for  the  second  plant.  Eximbank,  however,  must  get 
Congressional  approval  for  all  financing  over  $80  million. 

The  third  nuclear  power  plant  is  being  financed  by  the 
Canadian  Export  Development  Bank  and  the  Japanese 
Government.  Canadian  reactors  will  be  used.  Marubeni 
Corporation  and  Hitachi  recently  withdrew  from  the 
project  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  an  aroused  Japanese 
public.^ 

E.  Transportation 

Both  General  Motors  and  Ford  have  large  joint  ventures 
in  Korea.  Korea  Greyhound,  a  joint  venture,  operates  bus 
service.  Greyhound  also  runs  mechanical  training  sessions 
for  the  National  Police  College  and  the  South  Korean 
Army.*  ** 

F.  Agriculture 

PL  480  “Food  for  Peace”  aid  has  been  used  as  a 
convenient  sales  program  for  U.S.  surplus  agricultural 
products.  Some  U.S.  Congressmen  have  acted  as  virtual 
salesmen  for  U.S.  agricultural  products  abroad.  Rep.  Otto 
Passman  (La.),  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
overseehig  aid  appropriations,  told  a  Washington  Post 
reporter,  “I’ve  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  sell  rice 
for  cash  in  appreciation  of  what  we  [the  U.S.]  have  done 
for  countries  in  the  past.”*  *  Sliortly  after  Passman  held  a 
conference  with  South  Korea’s  deputy  prime  minister  in 
1971,  AID  extended  $77  million  in  “development  loans”  to 


South  Korea  lor  rice  purchases.*  ^ 

Former  presidential  candidate  Kim  Dae  Jung  told  inter¬ 
viewers  from  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation; 

80  kilo  bags  of  rice  at  government  fixed  price  is  1 1,000 
won  (US  $30).  But  the  international  market  price  is  more 
than  20,000  won  (US  $50).  The  government  pays  high 
prices  to  foreign  farmers  by  importing  rice,  but  low  prices 
to  our  own  farmers.  My  most  important  policy  is  to  guaran¬ 
tee  a  fair  grain  price  for  [the]  farmers.  ’  ^ 

In  1974,  South  Korea  imported  3.5%  of  its  food  needs, 
up  from  19%  in  1970.*“*  Cultivated  land  in  South  Korea 
actually  decreased  from  5.57  million  acres  in  1965  to  5.54 
million  acres  in  1972.*^ 

An  additional  factor  in  U.S.  PL  480  aid  is  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  food  by  the  South  Korean 
Government  for  military  purposes.  A  United  Narions  study 
estimated  that  85%  of  the  funds  realized  were  spent  in  this 
manner.*  ^  In  June  1974,  Congress  banned  such  use  of 
proceeds,  but  foreign  aid  officials  admitted  to  the 
Washington  Post  that  “Government  revenues  can  still  be 
shifted  in  such  a  way  that  the  congressional  restriction  is 
meaningless.”*  ’ 
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MESSAGES  FROM  KOREAN  FRIENDS  TO  N.G. 
ASAMPLING: 

After  36  years  of  Japanese  occupation  was  over  in  1945, 
thought  that  the  major  period  of  Korea's  suffering  was  over. 
But  now  it's  much  worse.  Then  they  still  had  a  culture, 
integrity.  They  could  talk  with  each  other  and  had  a  com¬ 
mon  opponent— Japan.  But  now  they  can't  trust  each  other 
.  .  .  please  mobilize  senators,  congresspeople,  religious 
leaders,  mass  media  and  persuade  them  the  USA/Korea 
policy  must  be  revised  ...  in  Vietnam  the  USA  made  a 
huge  sacrifice  but  they  didn't  have  a  government  which 
was  worthy  of  that  sacrifice  .  .  .  Korea  must  not  become 
a  second  Vietnam  .  .  .  intellectuals,  educators,  political 
and  religious  leaders  are  working  together  within  the 
National  Council  for  Restoration  of  Democracy  (NCRD) 

.  .  .  government  wants  to  smash  the  NCRD  .  .  .  forbidden 
to  hold  public  meetings  .  .  .  the  NCRD  is  an  important 
representative  organ  of  Koreans  desire  ...  it  is  pro-USA  and 
anti-communist  .  .  .  members  are  religious  people,  middle 
class  and  students  .  .  .  the  government  has  ordered  police 
officers  in  the  countryside  to  stop  all  activities  of  the  NCRD 
.  .  .  the  police  chiefs  are  made  responsible  to  disperse 
already  organized  NCRD  branches  but  if  new  ones  are 
organized  the  police  chief  must  resign  ...  a  total  of  300 
students  have  been  expelled  from  school  within  last  month 
.  .  .  since  the  war  ended  in  Vietnam  people's  attitude  has 
changed  .  .  .  they  will  not  speak  openly  .  .  .  various  (indus¬ 
trial)  groups  are  making  statements  in  support  of  govern¬ 
ment  (probably  force,  threatened)  no  work  contracts 
without  supporting  government .  .  .  the  new  security  law 
will  totally  restrict  us  ...  we  have  to  depend  on  outside 
support .  .  .  four  leading  ministers  arrested  and  charged 
with  embezzling  funds  received  from  Germany  .  .  .  among 
them  the  head  of  the  KNCC  .  .  .  false  charges  .  .  .  not  believed 
.  .  .  Americans  should  pursue  the  illegal  donations  made  to 
South  Korean  politicians  by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  in 
1966  and  1970  total  $4,000,000  .  .  .  Kim  Dae  Jung  won 
46%  in  the  1971  presidential  elections  ...  we  are  convinced 
he  would  have  won  had  not  Park  and  his  supporters  had 
such  tremendous  sums  available  .  .  . 

On  April9, eight  men  accused  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  so-called  "People's  Revolution¬ 
ary  Party" (PRP)  were  hanged. . .We  believe 
the  whole  PRP  case  to  be  a  fabrication 
by  the  Government  to  stifle  dissent... 

Kim  Chi  Ha  re-arrested  because  of  article 
he  wrote  exposing  the  frame-up... 

(For  background  on  the  FRF  aase^read  the 
■pam-phleti  "FRF-State  Conspiracy  availah  le 
from  KOREA  LINK-ed. ) 


HAPPENINGS  IN  JAPAN,  APRIL  AND  MAY  1975 

Rallies  and  demonstrations,  jointly  held  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Rescue  Committee  for  the  support  of  Kim  Chi-Ha  and 
other  political  prisoners;  the  Japanese  Commission  for 
Justice  and  Peace;  Christian  research  group  on  Korean 
problems  and  the  Korean  Citizens  Committee  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  democracy  in  South  Korea  (support  group  of 
Kim  Dae  Jung). 

Continuous  legislative  work  is  going  on  to  urge  the  Japanese 
government  not  to  continue  its  economic  cooperation  with 
the  Park  government. 

A  48  hour  long  hunger  strike  from  May  17-19  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  four  organizations  in  Japan  that  have  been  active 
in  supporting  democratic  movements  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  The  33  participants  of  the  Hunger  strike  were  well- 
known  Japanese  and  Korean  writers,  actors  and  artists. 
Nicola  Geiger  also  participated  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Support  of  Human  Rights  in  South  Korea. 


Excerpts  from  a  Statement  of  the  Citizens  Congress 
of  Southern  California  to  Restore  Democracy  in 
Korea,  Executive  Representative,  Sang  Dai  Cha, 
May  23,  1975. 

KOREA— A  SECOND  VIETNAM? 

What  the  Korean  people  want  is  a  unified  Korea  under  a 
truly  democratic  system.  This  will  never  happen  as  long  as 
the  Park  regime  stays  in  power.  He  has  lost  most  of  the 
people's  support .  .  . 

Let  us  correctly  understand  that  the  Vietnam  defeat 
came  because  we  supported  the  Thieu  regime  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  repression  and  corruption,  had  lost  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people's  support.  Remember  that  the  Vietnamese 
military  abandoned  or  sold  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
our  equipment.  It  was  not  the  insufficiency  of  our  support 
that  caused  the  fall  of  Vietnam. 

Yet  many  people  wondered  how  the  "powerful  U.S. 
could  endure  such  shame?"  But  to  me  the  conclusion  of  the 
Vietnam  fiasco  was  a  Qod's  blessing,  bringing  with  it  the 
hope  that  this  time  we  will  be  jolted  out  of  our  intoxicating 
arrogance  and  will  regain  our  original  greatness. 

We  must  not  repeat  the  bitter  experience  of  Vietnam 
with  another  dictator  in  Korea.  There  are  many  good  men 
there  today  who  can  rebuild  the  country  democratically— 
and  make  it  a  worthy  ally  of  the  United  States. 

I  love  both  the  United  States  and  Korea  dearly.  It  is  out 
of  this  deep  love  that  I  am  impelled  to  write  this  appeal  for 
more  awareness  of  what  is  going  on. 


SEVEN 


••.Section  6  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  —  those  barbarous,  rectangular, 
weird-colored  rooms .  Dismal  rooms  con- 
structured  so  that  waking  from  a  bad  dream 
and  seeing  the  blindingly  bright  walls 
one  is  immediately  dragged  back  into  the 
world  of  nightmares.  Rooms  of  terror, 
inaccessible  to  a  single  pleasant  memory 
or  ray  of  hope.  Strange  rooms  conjuring 
up  visions  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end 
—  of  shrivelled  up  corpses,  mouths 
agape,  left  hanging  for  himdreds  of  years 
on  the  walls  to  rot,  bit  by  bit.  Empty 
rooms  all  the  same  size  with  light  bulbs 
always  left  burning  so  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  day  from  night.  How  long  —  ten 
days?  a  month?  —  have  we  been  shut  up 
in  these  rooms  on  the  edge  of  the  con¬ 
frontation  with  death.  Every  moment  in 
this  room  is  life  in  convulsions,  hand- 
to-hand  combat  in  the  face  of  death. 

There  is  no  going  home 
if  you  doze^  onoe^  briefly y 
in  this  white  sleepy  room 

that  dizziness  without  bottomy 
the  heavy  dark  sleep 
that  strikes  every  bone. 

No  going  homey 

even  if  you  risoy 

see  the  bloodstains  on  the  wally 

hear  the  shrieks  of  ghosts  aome  back 

and  tremble 

Pushing  hardy 
rising  on  both  legSy 
still  there  is  no  going  homey 
if  you  doze  Jiist  onae. 


by  kim  chi  ha 

(Reprinted  from 
AMPOy  Apr- June  1975) 

Agony  of  tom-out  nails y 

Pain  of  ripped  fleshy 

the  agony  and  aching  go  on  livingy 

unextinguished. 

Should  I  become  an  emaciated  spirit 
and  wander? 

Fleeting y  fleeting  vanished  comrades — 
beateny  kickedy  reviledy  humiliated — 
then  to  sleepy 
fleeting  vanished  comrades, 
in  lifCy 

the  beautiful  smile — 

in  lifCy 

the  valiant  call — 
comrade y  comradey  comrade ! 

Ah —  no  going  homey  no  going  homey 

if  you  doze  in  that  roomy 

set  the  pale  spirits  ablazey 

if  you  don  't  resisty  screaming  madly — 

to  be  a  traveler  once  again 

with  loved  ones 

on  the  wind-swept  road  through  the 
wasteland — 
never  again. . . . 


In  a  word,  every  moment  in  that  room 
was  death.  A  meeting  with  deathi  Will 
you  win,  safeguard  to  the  end  the  inter¬ 
nal  freedom  of  one  who  struggles,  or, 
surrendering,  be  extinguished,  uselessly, 
buried  in  shame?  Nineteen-hundred  seventy- 
four  was  a  year  of  moments  of  death  one 
after  another,  for  everyone  connected 
with  this  affair  it  was  a  succession  of 
head-on  struggles  with  death. 


Ahy  to  be  a  traveler 

on  the  road  through  the  wasteland  — 

never  again. . . . 

The  room  with  footsteps 

heavy  on  the  ceiling  all  night  longy 

back  and  forth. 

facelessy  disembodied  laughter 
comes  mocking  and  arrogant  from  above. 

that  white  room 

that  dizziness  without  bottom. 


But,  as  we  are  in  the  position  to 
choose  death,  we  can  win.  Our  task 
lies  in  developing  the  asceticism  nec¬ 
essary  to  grasp  this  mysterious  paradox. 

In  this  death  cell,  in  this  cage 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  opened 
for  me  to  meet  with  death,  I  learned 
of  my  wife's  delivery  —  a  boy. 

I  went  down  on  my  knees.  God,  I 
have  comprehended  your  will. 


Statement  issued  by  33  participants  of  the  Hunger 
Strike  to  Save  Kim  Chi  Ha,  at  Sukiyabashi  Park, 
Tokyo,  May  17,  1975 

Mr.  Kim  Chi  Ha,  perhaps  the  most  gifted  young  Korean 
poet  and  a  firm  spokesman  for  human  rights  in  Korea,  has 
been  charged  with  "violation  of  the  Anti-Communist  Law." 
He  may  soon  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  While 
on  bail,  Kim  never  ceased  to  speak  out  for  democracy  in 
Korea;  he  never  succumbed  to  the  terror  tactics  of  the 
fascist  regime  of  Park  Chung  Hee.  The  Park  government 
could  find  no  way  to  silence  him  but  to  arrest  him  once 
again.  They  fabricated  a  prison  statement  in  which  they 
claimed  Kim  confessed  to  be  a  communist.  Such  a  scheme 
would  automatically  bring  Kim  a  death  sentence,  for  that 
is  the  mandatory  sentence  for  violating  the  Anti-Communist 
Law. 

Fresh  in  our  minds  is  the  memory  of  the  eight  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  so-called  "People's  Revolutionary  Party" 

:ase  who  were  executed  only  one  day  after  the  sentence 
was  confirmed. 

And  on  the  day  before  the  execution,  the  Japanese 
government  had  resumed  offering  economic  aid  to  the  Park 
government  by  signing  an  agreement  for  grant-in-aid  of  25.4 
billion  yen  (almost  800  million  US  dollars.) 

It  IS  quite  apparent  that  the  Park  regime  was  encouraged 
by  the  Japanese  aid  to  suppress  the  movement  for  demo¬ 
cracy  in  Korea;  thus  the  Park  regime  is  clearly  making  the 
Japanese  government  a  partner  in  this  bloody  oppression. 


Kim  Chi  Ha  at  his  trial,  May'l9  NINE 


The  final  victory  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for  national 
liberation  has  brought  about  a  new  phase  in  the  situation  in 
Asia.  This  phase  consists  of  two  entangled  elements— the 
emerging  hope  and  a  new  danger.  The  Korean  situation 
accurately  reflects  these  two  opposing  elements.  Will  the 
Korean  people,  by  ousting  Park  regime,  succeed  in  building 
a  democratic  Korea,  thereby  bringing  about  genuine  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  people  of  Japan;  Or,  will  the  Park  regime 
succeed  in  heightening  the  tension  between  the  North  and 
South,  thereby  inevitably  drawing  the  Japanese  government 
into  another  "Vietnam  War;"  We  fear  that  the  worst 
possible  outcome  is  not  far  off-a  situation  in  which  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
might  coincide  with  another  nuclear  attack  in  Asia.  And  the 
bombers  would  take  off  from  bases  in  Okinawa. 

Whether  we  can  avoid  this  catastrophe  depends  on 
whether  we  can  save  Kim  Chi  Ha. 

We  regret  that  we  can  only  protest  with  such  passive 
means  as  a  hunger  strike.  But  we  are  a  group  of  people  who 
are  committed  to  the  principle  of  non-violent  democratic 
change.  We  sincerely  hope  that  our  action  based  on  demo¬ 
cracy  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  our  Korean  friends, 
including,  among  all,  Kim  Chi  Ha. 


Excerpts  from  Korea  Newsletter,  May  1 ,  1975, 

No.  23,  published  by  the  Korean  Resistance,  The 
National  Times,  3-6-8  Kanda  Ogawacho,  Chiyoda- 
ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

ONE  KOREA  VERSUS  "MUTUAL  RECOGNITION" 

...  In  the  late  1960s  the  U.S.  initiated  a  strategy  of 
"mutual  recognition."  The  U.S.  and  Japan  would  recognize 
the  DPRK  in  return  for  Soviet  and  Chinese  recognition  of 
the  ROK.  The  simultaneous  action  would  constitute  a 
four-power  guarantee  of  the  status  quo  in  Korea.  The  policy 
would  have  reduced  U.S.  risks  and  defense  costs  in  S.  Korea 
while  maintaining  dominant  American  influence. 

"Mutual  recognition”  was  a  radical  shift  in  U.S.  policy, 
a  muted  admission  of  failure.  For  two  decades  after  1945 
the  State  Department  insisted  that  S.  Korea  was  the  only 
legal  and  legitimate  government  on  the  peninsula.  That 
fictive  assertion,  which  sought  a  pro-U.S.  regime  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  whole  peninsula,  culminated  in  Gen.  MacArthur's 
November  1950  offensive  to  the  Yalu  River.  Subsequent 
military  reverses  and  N.  Korea's  postwar  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  finally  convinced  American  leaders 
that  the  North  could  not  be  wished  away.  The  U.S.  reverted 
to  its  minimum  objective  in  Korea  of  "half  a  loaf"— keeping 
half  the  peninsula  amenable  to  U.S.  power. 

The  policy  ploy  of  "mutual  recognition"  was  sugarcoated 
as  detente.  For  detente  seems  so  reasonable,  so  soothing. 

It  contrasts  with  the  Cold  War,  nuclear  confrontation,  and 
bloody  military  intervention  a  la  Vietnam.  Detente  suggests 
a  reduction  of  tension,  a  slowdown  in  the  arms'  race,  and 
perhaps  less  defense  expenditures.  Detente  appears  to  be 
the  economical  way  to  national  security.  Thus  Korean  ob¬ 
jections  to  big  power  agreement  may  seem  like  perverse 
intransigence. 

But  detente  has  its  price  .  .  .  and  it  is  often  paid  by  small 
countries— Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Korea.  For  superpower 
detente  usually  freezes  the  status  quo.  When  that  status 
quo  involves  a  civil  war  or  a  divided  state,  it  violates  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
Korea.  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians  fought  for  interests— 
national  unification— with  extra-ordinary  tenacity.  Koreans 
are  no  less  determined.  .  . 

"Mutual  recognition"  contravenes  the  historical  ex¬ 
perience  of  America  and  Japan.  It  rests  on  no  principles 
of  justice  or  morality.  Its  sole  raison  d'etre  is  the  interests 
of  the  superpowers.  Japan  wants  a  divided  Korea  because 
the  south  has  a  corrupt  government  promiscuously 
amenable  to  Tokyo,  is  a  source  of  cheap  labor  and  high 


profits,  and  is  a  site  for  pollution  industries.  U.S.  objectives 
have  included  rivalry  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  use  of  ROK 
troops  in  Vietnam,  air  and  nuclear  weapons'  bases  to  con¬ 
tain  China— the  desiderata  of  empire. 

Whether  Japanese-American  objectives  are  venal,  ex¬ 
pedient,  or  even  serve  the  real  interests  of  their  peoples  is 
beside  the  point.  These  superpower  objectives  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  aspirations  and  interests  of  the  Korean 
people.  "Mutual  recognition"  sounds  plausible  and  accomo¬ 
dating  but  it  would  block  our  efforts  to  overcome  the 
present  enmity  between  North  and  South  and  create  a 
single  unified  nation. 

The  fundamental  U.S.  error  in  Asia  since  1945  was  a 
failure  to  recognize  that  Communism  is  a  vehicle  for 
nationalism.  The  Vietnam  War  was  from  the  first  shot  to 
the  capture  of  Saigon  a  war  of  national  liberation.  The 
liberation  forces  fought  against  French  colonialism  and 
U.S.  interventionism.  Their  victory  demonstrates  that  the 
era  of  the  superpowers'  suppression  of  nationalism  is 
over .  .  . 

A  One  Korea  policy  will  succeed  not  because  Kim  II 
Sung  advocates  it  or  because  of  China's  support  but  be¬ 
cause  the  Korean  people  want  it.  One  Korea  has  appeal  not 
because  it  is  a  communist  proposal  but  because  it  speaks  to 
Korean  nationalism,  our  legitimate  desire  for  a  viable  state. 
Thus  loyal  S.  Koreans  welcome  the  Kim-China  statements 
and  endorse  a  One  Korea  policy. 

The  U.S.  strategy  of  Two  Koreas  was  acceptable  to  some 
S.  Koreans,  the  Park  regime  and  its  supporters,  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  status  quo.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
these  supporters  are  linked  to  the  Pentagon  and  Japanese 
business.  But  the  Two  Koreas  policy  is  a  failure,  and  the 
U.S.  must  find  a  new  strategy. 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  recently  predicted  that  S. 
Korea  would  soon  be  militarily  inferior  to  N.  Korea  and 
that  within  one  or  two  years  the  U.S.  would  have  to 
withdraw  to  a  defense  perimeter  marked  by  Japan,  the 
Philippines  and  Indonesia.  Will  that  withdrawal  be  by 
helicopters  landing  on  the  roof  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in 
Seoul?  Or  can  America  learn  a  lesson  from  Vietnam, 
terminate  its  support  for  the  hated  Park  regime,  and 
cooperate  with  leaders  acceptable  to  the  Korean  people? 


TEN 


A  SOUTH  KOREAN  TALE  OF  TORTURE 

“This  made  them  angry  and  the  torture  began.  At 
first  they  placed  ballpoint  pens  between  my  fingers  and 
crushed  my  hands.  Tlie  pain  was  terrible  but  I  continued 
to  deny  charges  that  students  were  planning  an  armed 
revolution.  They  would  hang  me  upside  down,  tie  a  tow¬ 
el  around  my  mouth  and  run  water  into  my  nostrils.  The 
beating  would  continue  all  the  time.  I  was  half  uncon¬ 
scious  when  they  attached  electric  wires  to  my  toes.  The 
shocks  jolted  my  body  and  all  1  can  remember  are  my 
own  screams. 

“The  worse  days  were  the  rainy  days.  I  hated  them. 

The  intelligence  men  would  use  the  sharp  ends  of  their 
umbrellas  to  prod  us  around  the  cells.  But  please  remem¬ 
ber  I  got  off  lightly.  Other  prisoners  suffered  worse  pain.’’ 

The  Times  of  London  quoted  NA  BYONG-SHIK, 
saying  this  after  his  release  on  1 5  February  from  a  prison 
in  Seoul  (see  page  one  of  March  AI  Newsletter).  The  Times 
also  reported  the  statement  of  another  released  prisoner, 
Professor  KIM  DONG  GIL,  who  quoted  an  interrogator 
about  the  need  to  get  written  confessions:  “There  is  no 
alternative.  We  have  orders  from  the  top  to  get  it’’. 

(Amnesty  Action  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  March  1975) 


Pak  and  Ford  on  a  commemorative  stamo  issued  in  Seoul 
on  IMov.  22. 
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ACTIONS  . . .  ACTIONS . . .  ACTIONS  . . .  ACTIONS  . . . 

One  action  alone  may  be  influential,  but  it  is  never  pressure. 
The  same  action,  repeated  a  thousand  times  by  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  community  is  pressure. 

1.  Make  a  contribution  or  a  bimonthly  pledge  to  the 
KOREA  LINK  (for  the  Support  of  Human  Rights  in  S. 

Korea).  We  are  completely  dependent  on  individual  contri¬ 
butions.  We  deeply  appreciate  the  many  contributions  and 
warm  responses  received  from  the  first  issue  oi  KOREA 
LINK.  It  is  because  of  your  support  that  we  are  able  to 
publish  this  second  issue. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to: 

KOREA  LINK 

665  Lytton  Avenue 

Palo  Alto j Ca . 9 4 30  I 

2.  Write  or  meet  with  your  Congressional  Representa¬ 
tives  or  Senators  and  urge  the  following: 

A.  Major  cuts  in  military  aid  to  S.  Korea  pursuant 

to  1973  legislation  denying  military  assistance  to  “countries 
whose  governments  demonstrate  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violation  of  internationally  recognized  standards  of 
human  rights.”  (Foreign  Assistance  Act,  Section  502(b)). 

B.  100%  use  of  PL  480  “Food  for  Peace”  commodities 
to  countries  listed  by  the  United  Nations  as  “most  severely 
affected”  by  hunger  and  famine. 

C.  Immediate  hearings  on  human  rights  in  South 
Korea  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
(Particularly  to  Senators  Cranston  (CA)  and  Humphrey 
(MN). 

D.  Rejection  of  Eximbank  financing  for  nuclear 
power  plants  in  South  Korea  since  it  will  make  it  possible 
for  Park  to  develop  atomic  weapons  from  the  by-products. 

E.  Further  hearings  on  political  contributions  and 
bribery  by  U.S.  corporations  in  South  Korea,  particularly 
in  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corporations. 

F.  Hearings  on  the  impact  of  A.I.D.  Housing  Guarantee 
Programs  in  South  Korea  and  of  other  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams. 

3.  Initiate  action/study  groups  on  Korea  in  your  com¬ 
munity  or  let  us  know  of  existing  study/action  groups.  We 
want  to  list  active  groups  on  Korea  in  the  next  KOREA 
LINK.  A  local  group  may  want  to  plan  public  educational 
events,  such  as  teach-ins,  poetry  readings  or  a  hunger  strike, 
which  we  would  like  to  help  in  any  way  possible. 

4.  (A)  Meet  with  or  write  to  some  of  the  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  KOREA  LINK  with  investments  in 
Korea,  particularly  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  and  any 
corporation  which  has  plants  or  headquarters  in  your  com¬ 
munity  or  in  which  you  work.  Ask  if  any  political  contri¬ 
butions  or  bribes  have  been  paid;  for  information  on  working 
conditions,  wages,  and  labor  activity  in  Korean  plants,  and 
tax  payments  to  S.  Korea  and  the  U.S.  (B)  Meet  with  or  write 
to  one  of  the  banks  involved  in  the  $200  million  consortium 
loan  to  the  Park  regime.  Ask  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
loan.  If  they  refuse,  get  your  local  church,  community 
group  or  labor  union  to  withdraw  their  savings  account  from 
the  bank. 

5.  Educate  yourself  and  friends  on  S.  Korea  with 
materials  listed  on  page|3»  Order  the  background  packet 
from  the  Committee  or  any  of  the  reports  listed. 
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6.  Begin  a  petition  in  your  community  to  release  the 
poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  and  other  political  prisoners  and  send  it 
to  President  Park  Chung  Hee,  The  Blue  House,  Seoul,  S. 
Korea,  with  copies  to  the  Committee  and  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

7.  Organize  a  hunger  strike  as  a  way  of  focusing  on 
events  in  South  Korea  (see  page  J  ). 

8.  Write  to  the  World  Bank,  1818  Mass  Ave,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  regarding  World  Bank  policy  and 
priorities  for  S.  Korea.  Request  reconsideration  of  projects 
not  of  direct  benefit  to  the  people,  such  as  “export  pro¬ 
motion”  loans. 

9.  Write  letters  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper  on 
S.  Korea  and  request  more  coverage,  including  opposition 
points  of  view  to  Park’s  Public  Relations  blitzes. 

10.  Write  the  U.S.  State  Department  and  President  Ford 
concerning  the  items  listed  in  No.  2  for  Congressional  con¬ 
cern,  and  also  request  the  U.S.  Government  to  publicly 
demand  the  immediate  release  of  Kim  Chi  Ha  and  other 
political  prisoners,  the  reinstitution  of  human  rights  and 
a  democratic  constitution  in  S.  Korea.  , 

PLEASE  SEND  THE  KOREA  LINK  COPIES  OE  ANY 
CORRESPONDENCE  SO  THA  T  WE  MAY  EOLL  0  W-  UP. 

MATERIALS  ON  SOUTH  KOREA 

Background  Packet:  Various  articles  and  interviews  on  the 
struggle  for  democracy  in  South  Korea;  economic  mis- 
development;  and  human  rights  conditions.  Prepared  by 
KOREA  LINK. 

$2.50  Order  from  KOREA  LINK. 

BOOKS 

Cry  of  the  People,  Kim  Cbi  Ha  (poems)  Introduction  by 
Nicola  Geiger.  Autumn  Press,  Japan  (1974). 

$3.50  Order  from  KOREA  LINK. 

The  People’s  Revolutionary  Party:  State  Conspiracy,  Cry  of 
the  People  Committee,  Hyogo,  Japan  (1974)  73  pp. 

$2.00  Order  from  KOREA  LINK. 

Japan-ROK  Economic  Relations  Report,  Japan-ROK 
Economic  Study  Group,  June  1974.  56  pp. 

$5.00  airmail  Order  from  AMPO,  P.O.  Box  5250, 

Tokyo  International,  Japan. 

Without  Parallel:  The  American-Korean  Relationship  Since 
1945,  Frank  Baldwin,  editor.  Pantheon  Books  (1973).  Essays. 
$3.95  Available  at  most  bookstores. 

Human  Rights  in  South  Korea;  Implications  for  U.S. 

Policy,  Subcommittees  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  and 
International  Organizations  and  Movements,  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.  20515.  (1974) 
283  pp. 

Free  Order  from  Subcommittee  listed  above. 

Mission  Through  People’s  Organization:  South  Korea, 

IDOC  International  (1974) 

$2.00  Order  from  ICUIS,  800  W.  Belden  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois  60614. 

The  Power  of  the  People,  Herbert  and  Margaret  White, 
editors.  Community  action  trainee  reports  from  Seoul. 

$1.00  Order  from  ICUIS,  800  W.  Belden  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60614. 


MATERIALS  (Cont'd.) 


BOOKLETS 

“Koreans  in  Vietnam,”  Frank  Baldwin,  Diane  and  Michael 
Jones,  AFSC  (1974) 

Free  Order  from  AFSC  160  N.  15th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102  (send  money  to  cover  postage) 

“Foreign  Aid:  the  Flawed  Dream,”  Donald  Bartlett  and 
James  Steele,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  November  1974. 

Free  Order  from  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  N.  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19130. 

Amnesty  International  Reports  on  South  Korea:  July  1974 
and  April  1974.  Excellent  background  information. 

Write  for  price.  Order  from  Amnesty  International, 
3618  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94118. 

MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSLETTERS 

AMPO,  quarterly  journal  from  Japan  on  people’s 
struggles  in  Asia. 

S6.00/year  P.O.  Box  5250,  Tokyo  International, 

Japan. 

RONIN,  excellent  magazine  on  people’s  struggles  in  Asia. 
Write  for  cost.  P.O.  Box  37,  Ashiya,  Hyogoken,  Japan. 
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